THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
regime. Composed as they were largely of landed
proprietors, they did not, any more than the Tories,
like the idea of surrendering their power to a set of
blackguardly commercials with Yorkshire accents
and nonconformist consciences. A few exalted spirits
among them threw in their lot with the cause of the
future. The Duke of Norfolk drank to Our Sovereign
the People; Mr. Whitbread took up Penal Reform;
young Mr. Grey developed an interest in the repre-
sentation question. But they were not enough to carry
the party with them. It was to need the pressure of a
powerful public opinion outside Parliament to drive
the Whigs as a whole on to the Reform side. For the
first thirty years of the century Whig opinion was be-
wildered, divided and wavering.
Anyway, before these new problems had come
clearly to the front, before indeed the average M.P.
had realized their existence, all forward movement
was suddenly checked by two events abroad. First
the French Revolution frightened the respectable
people of every party to such a degree as to put them
for the time being against any drastic changes: and
then the Napoleonic War disposed them to shelve all
domestic problems, till victory was won. At its begin-
ning, some advanced Whigs had opposed the war; but
by 1807 all the most influential were united to resist
the common enemy. The natural outcome of such a
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